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Tue Proression ON GLANDERS. 


The very large and representative meeting, called 
by the President, which met at Red Lion Square on 
Monday last. may fairly be credited with having ex- 
pressed the views of the profession. Our reporter 
has unfortunately only noted a few names of those 
present, but the meeting was one of the largest eve 
collected at the Royal College. ° 

The resolutions adopted were well sifted and in 
two cases were amendments upon the original reso- 
lutions. We need not repeat them here as they are 
stated in full on another page. 

What we desire now to call special attention to is 
the idea running through the whole meeting—that 
any useful attack upon the disease must be preluded by 
another Act of Parliament. The veterinary profes- 
sion knows too well that the existing Act is powerless 
to eradicateglauders, and that no permissive orders 
from the Board of Agriculture can be anything more 
than a step to the thorough measures which must 
ultimately be adopted. We know too that the issue 
of a permissive order now will have the eff ct of 
delaying real legislation for a year or two. 

Mr. James Simpson’s resolution in as many words 
asked for ** amendment and consolidation of the law,” 
not for permissive orders which local authorities 
may or may not carry out. 

Mr. Wragg when moving that compulsory slaughter 

be applied to Farcy as it is to Glanders prefaced it 
by the words “in any alteration of the law,” thereby 
implying that an alteration was necessary which 
should make the law compulsory and general—not 
permissive and partial. 
_ Prof. Penberthy also expressed the same desire 
in his resolution for fuller “and more systematic 
inspection ””—inspection which can only be attained 
by a new Act of Parliament. He declined to discuss 
details, as they were matters “ with which the Mini- 
ster of Agriculture would have to deal.” 

Mr. Wilson, a well-known veterinary inspector, 
Suggested an alteration of one resolution, viz., “ that 
it should not be confined to London,” and this was 
— by the meeting. 

hy does the veterinary profession consider a 
new Act- of Parliament necessary to stamp out 
Glanders ? The answer is simple. They have seen 
some diseases stamped out; they have seen no dis- 
ase stamped out by the permissive attempts of local 
authorities. Failure has in every case attended per- 
missive legislation for the contagious diseases of 
animals, and success has invariably attended com- 
pulsory and general measures, 

e last report of the Board of Agriculture showed 


England, Scotland and Wales. Does anyone expect 
that all these local authorities will act together? 
Does not experience tell us that some will do their 
best whilst others do nothing. If one county offers 
compensation what a delightful thing it will be for 
the ratepayers of all the contiguous counties, and 
how easy it will be to do a good business in 
glandered horses by manufacturing them in one 
district, for slanghter in the next. It is to be hoped 
that the authorities will show that they know as 
much of the disease and its requirements as the 
veterinary profession. 


VETERINARY OMNISCIENCK, 


How many veterinarians have been heard to say “I 
don’t know”? Here and there perhaps an _ isolated 
specimen possessing sufficient moral courage to make the 
confession may be found, but they are rare specimens, 
and should be carefully noted. For some reason or 
other it has become the custom for veterinarians never 
to fail in answering any question pertaining to disease or 
injury of animals. A few of the younger members may 
at first experience a difficulty in at once answering a 
question which they know is unanswerable, but the time 
soon arrives when they find that such behaviour is pecu- 
liar, and that the public expect a definiteanswer. They 
find that the older members never hesitate, and that if 
they are to earn a reputation for wisdom they must glibly 
reply to any question put to them. If they are con- 
fronted with a horse whose nose is disfigured by a wart 
they must be able to state positively how long this con- 
dition has existed. Sometimes the question may be as to 
the length of time a spavin has been apparent, or it may 
be as to how long a convex sole has existed as the result of 
laminitis. A speck on the eye, a splint, or an enlarged 
submaxillary gland are also conditions upon which 
opinions as to duration are expressed with great exact- 
ness. Only the weaker members count by months ; the 
average man fixes the time by weeks, and the bolder spirits 
never hesitate to name the exact uumber of days the con- 
dition has existed. 

It seems a pity to assume that the higher education 
now threatened will probably put a stop to this omni- 
science. -Clients have been educated to expect it, juries 
swallow it with confidence, and judges and counsel accept 
with unfeigned surprise the marvellous powers evinced 
by our profession. The eternal law that compels men to 
acknowledge that the more they know the more they 
meet which is unknowable, will in time possibly con- 
trol us; and as we increase the number of men who 
really know anything, we shall inevitably increase the 
number of those who don’t know everything. In the 
course of time our profession will probably include quite 
a number of men who, when asked how long a certain 
condition has existed, will say without shame andeith- 
out any feeling of special ignorance “really, I don’t 
know.” Meantime let us all cultivate a little reasonable 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


A DECAYED TOO'TH.—PECULIAR SYMP- 
TOMS. 
By Geo. Epwp. Kine, M.R.C V.S. 

The subject was a particularly handsome roan 
pony, between 11 and 12 hands high, some 10 or 11 
years of age, and used principally to draw a lady in 
a low, invalid three-wheeled vehicle. 

History.—Upon inquiry | found the first com- 
plaint of the pony going wrong had been made some 
six or eight months previous to my attending. The 
first symptoms noticed were a slight shaking of the 
head, and twitching of the ears, after the animal had 
been driven some distance, but this did not occur 
every day ; some days he would go beautifully. 

After a time these symptoms gradually increased 
in frequency and intensity, the animal would sud- 
denly stop, twitch his ears, shake his head, toss it 
up and down, bringing it down violently, and rub 
his nose upon one of his knees at the same time 
crossing his legs and staggering about, so that but 
for the groom running to his head, he would in all 
probability have fallen or gone head foremost into 
the ditch or hedge. 

He had been treated for worms and megrims 
without any relief, and the ear and nose had also 
been suggested as the seats of the mischief. 

When the case came under my charge, the owner 
had prohibited the pony being used, and was al- 
“— in despair of anything being done to relieve 

im. 

I made a careful examination especially of the 
pony’s ears, eyes. nose and mouth, but could detect 
nothing abnormal. The animal fed well, and all 
the functions of the body seemed in a healthy con- 
dition, All I noticed was a slight watery discharge 
from one nostril, the right, more abundant upon some 
days than others. 

I had the pony in harness and drove him some 
distance up and down a steep hill. There was a 
twitching movement of the ears, with an occasional 
shake of the head, which was carried at times on 
one side, and he turned rather awkwardly, but other- 
wise went well and freely. He was taken out of 
the trap, the harness remove:! and the animal 
placed quietly in a loose box, where I had him 
under observation for half an. hour. during which 
time he frequently rubbed his nose along the wall 
“ re se 

then made another examination, th h wer 
all examined, and I had almost Naar ag wing 
solving the mystery, when I noticed a slightly con- 
—_ os wnt - gum round the right canine 

, a kind o thic i : 
indiarubber band, ae re 

Trzatment. After removal of th : 
had accumulated round the ssid thts gencosntt 
was evidently painful and made him wince— ms : 
sure also caused him to hold his head on one side yi 
found a small carious cavity in the neck of. 
tooth. I informed the owner I th elie 

ought it was high- 














ly probably the tooth was the cause of all the mis- 
chief and advised its extraction. This he would not 
consent to, so a dose of medicine was given. In the 
course of about six weeks I received a letter asking 
me to go over and extract the tooth. 

This I did, after having a pair of forceps made 
but not without some difficulty, for I found as soon 
as 1 exerted pressure the tooth broke into several 
pieces, and was as the attendant aptly expressed it 
as “ rotten asa pear.” The broken pieces and stump 
were removed, and from that time to the present— 
six months—not a sign of the old trouble has re- 
turned. The pony now goes straight and well, 
without any stopping or shaking of the head. 

Remarks. There can be very little doubt, I think, 
that the decayed tooth was the cause of these verti- 
ginous symptoms. Was the irritation reflected 
causing some temporary cerebral disturbance, or 
was the sudden. acute, violent pain caused by some 
pressure of the bit—a Liverpool—such as in “ catch- 
ing hold of the animal’s head” or in turning ronnd 
sufficient to produce these phenomena? It has 
occurred to me that cases of this description may 
perhaps be more often the cause of megrims and 
vertiginous disorders than is generally supposed. 

Some time since a most interesting paper entitled 
‘Does Meniere’s Disease occur in Horses ” was read 
before the Central Veterinary Medical Society by 
Dr. Fleming. The similarity of the symptoms de- 
scribed by Dr. Fleming and the gentlemen who took 
part in the discussion with the ones observed in the 
foregoing case has been one of my reasons for offer- 
ing this description to your readers. 








UTERINE INGUINAL HERNIA. 
By Franx Soorr, V.S., Halifax. 





On July 12th., I was sent for to see a fox-terrier 
bitch, aged twelve years. I found an enlargement in 
the left inguinal-mammary region the nature of 
which was difficult to diagnose ; it might be a hernia 
or a tumour. She showed great disinclination to 
move and trembled violently when disturbed. The 
owner told me she had been in his possession ever 
since she was a puppy, and was first put to the dog 
on 8th of May last. From that time he had noticed 
the swelling gradually increasing. On the 14th, the 
bitch was in a similar condition and milk flowed 
freely from the teats when pressed. On the 16th, 
the owner expressed his opinion that parturition 
had occurred through the night, and that the biteb 
had eaten the pups. 

On Aug. 6th, I placed the bitch under chlore- 
form, and proceeded to remove the expected tumour. 
On cutting through the skin I discovered that ! had 
a hernia of some kind to contend with. and soo” 
found that it consisted of the uterus with foetal 
contents. I ligatured and excised the organ, closing 
the external wound with wire sutures. A consider 
able amount of blood escaped by the vulva, but °° 
this being controlled, the bitch madearapid recovery 
The contents of the uterus were two dead pupp!* 
in an advanced stage of maceration. 
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FRACTURE OF HUMERUS INTO THE 
ELBOW-JOINT IN DOGS. 
By Witi1am Witus, M.R.C.V.S. 





Some few days ago I was asked to look at a young 
fox terrier dog on account of being very lame in 
his left fore leg. I was informed that in jumping 
off a chair he landed awkwardly on his side un the 
floor and was at once seen to be lame. On examining 
the limb I found slight swelling around the elbow, 


great pain on manipulation and crepitus. I could 


IMPROVED PORTABLE DOCKING INSTRU- 
MENT. 
By Jas. Cooks, F.R.C.V.8., Scarboro’ 


I am not an advocate for indiscriminate docking 
but when it is necessary to perform the operation I 
think it shoula be done in the most humane and 
scientific way possible, with these objects in view I 
had a docking instrument made for me by Messrs. 
Arnold & Sons, of West Smithfield, London, which 
I know to have certain advantages over the ordinary 


not bring the parts into position satisfactorily so I | knives now in use. The leverage in this instrument 


destroyed the dog. On dissecting the limb after- 
wards I found the outer condyle of the humerus 
with portion of the widened lower end of the bone, 
broken off aud pushed upwards and backwards for 
about an eighth of an inch. 





HA Ng 


On reference to the illustration, for which I am | 


indebted to my friend Mr. H. G. Rogers, it will be 


seen that the fracture has taken place, not as might | 
have been expected between the epiphysis and the | 


layer of growing cartilage joining it to the shaft of 


the bone, but that it has traversed that line and | 
‘carried away a portion of the shaft of the bone as well. | 


Though my experience of dog practice is far from | 
extensive I have met with this accident in dogs four | 
or five times during the past four years. and twice | 
in the cat, so that I am disposed to think it not 
wucommon. So far as I know it occurs only in 
young dogs, when jumping downwards, and recovery 
takes Place only at the expense of rendering the 
elbow joint immovable (anchy losis). 
have referred to such works on canine surgery 

as I could lay my hands on, but, do not find any 
notice of this condition except in Blaine, who says 
under the hea! of dislocations of the elbow, that 

It seldom occurs without fracture also.” 

Possibly some of your readers better acquainted 
with canine practice than I, may be induced to make 
Some remarks on this subject. 





is great. The blade has a cutting action in a back- 
ward direction, consequently as the handles come 








closer together the tendency is to gain more power 
over it. The arrangement of the pivot and niche 
‘obviates any tendency to swerving. ‘The socket or 
receptacle for the tail,is deep, which prevents the 
tail becoming displaced. ‘The handles can be folded 
by simply turning the thumb screws making it a 
portable instrument which can be carried in the coat 
pocket. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 





THE VETERINARIAN: HIS POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 


By W. Huntinea, F.R.C.V.S. : 


Discussion. 


The Presipent: [ now ask Professor Macqueen to 
open the discussion on it. 

Prof. Macquren: Mr. President and Gentlemen, [ 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the rules of the 
Association to know whether there are any penalties for 
delay in the issue of essays, but it occurs to me that our 
essayist on this occasion is deserving of any pains and 
penalties that there may be for the somewhat tardy 
delivery of his paper. In entering upon a discussion on 
an occasion of this kind, I think it is customary to award 
the essayist a few remarks of praise for his “ splendid 
paper,” his “ genuine efforts,’ and soon Iam sorry I 
cannot subscribe to that. The paper that we lave to 
discuss to-day does not reach the usual character, the 
usual standard of ability, which is characteristic of the 
productions of our friend Mr. ene 

Those who have read the paper carefully, which I have 
had very little chance of doing, owing to the shortness of 
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time since it has been issued, will have observed that 
the essayist looks for the salvation of the profession to 
hygiene and to preventive medicine, and to some develop- 
ments of the education of the veterinarian. Let us 
glance at these things. There is no doubt that to esti- 
mate the present p: sition of the veterinarian properly we 
should pay some attention to the condition of the pro- 
fession in the past, and that Mr. Hunting has already 
done in his historical sketch. There is only one remark 
I should like to make in this respect, and that is that 
those who have paid some attention to the veterinary 
history of the past will know that many important things 
vere done in past years. There are two points to which 
I would specially refer. In regard to preventible diseases, 
pleuro-pneumonia, cattle plague, and foot-and-mouth 
disease, 1 may mention that the treatment adopted at 
the present time for pleuro-pneumonia, the slaughter 
treatment, was in vogue late in the seventeenth century 
and early in the eighteenth. The very same system that 
is now in practice at the instance of the Board of Agri- 
culture was carried out under the direction of the 
physician of Pope Clement XI. The very same system 
of slaughtering animals, isolating the suspected, destroy- 
ing the carcases, slashing their hides and burying in pits 
covered with quicklime, was then adcpted. What more 
do they do to-day ? In the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, a disease then dubbed cattle-plague appeared in 
Switzerland, but judging from the symptoms, it was no 
doubt pleuro-pneumonia, and you will find that the cele- 
brated physician and physiologist, Haller, gave the first 
scientific description of the symptoms and of the 
natural history of the disease. He recognised that it was 
contagious, and he also referred to the question of its 
spread, and related a good many experiments. So that 
if we had nothing else to look back upon but these two 
things we should still have some honour to pay to the 
past. Although these persons may not have been veteri- 
narians, they still deserve our thanks and our gratitude. 
With regard to the scientific position of the veteri- 
narian atthe present time, Mr. Hunting says that our 
position is fairly satisfactory, but he does not say in what 
respect it is satisfactory. He does not say whether he 
means socially, morally, or scientifically. Perhaps he 
means all three. Scientifically I do not think we are in 
a very satisfactory state. A large number of diseases 
are very little known; we know very little about the 
causes or their pathology; we know too little even 
about the scientific treatment of a great many of 
the ailments of the lower animals, Even in sur- 
gery it is questionable whether we have made any 
very distinct advance in recent years. I do not know 
that there is any remarkable operation that is new. 
What is now spoken of occasionally as a new develop- 
ment in the way of surgery—opening into the abdomen— 
was practised during the earlier Indian surgery. Open- 
ing the abdomen, puncturing the bowel, and other opera- 
tions were practised in those early times, perhaps not with 


~ the same success, but they were practised. 


_ With regard to our moral position, I think we are a 
little weak in the woral side of life. We are not perhaps 
so bad as we were in some things. We perhaps pay a 
little more attention to prudence, justice, benevolence 
and truth, but I am afraid we are still weak. 1 notice 
that a gentleman who read a paper a few weeks ago 
which appears in The Record of last Saturday, seems to 
think that we are still weak on the side of truth We 
are still a little weak in regard to temperance but ver 
much improved upon what we were, and it is no Lenaile 
necessary in opening the session of a college for the Pro- 
fessor to read to the student a homily on temperance 
With regard to truth, that is a touching question when 
it comes to the veterinarian. ther trades or callings are 
allowed to practise what we call trade lies, but the veteri- 
arian is not permitted to employ that method. I am a 











little interested in this question, not because I have a 
special aptitude for lies myself, but I have been curious 
to know whether there was such a thing as untruth per- 
mitted. In the 18th century, lying was sanctioned by 
men like Jeremy Bentham and Paley (as you may 
remember in his book on “ Evidences”), and it was also 
sanctioned by the poet Milton, the secretary to Oliver 
Cromwell, and by Samuel Johnson. It also receives a 
certain measure of sanction in the catechism of the 
Council of Trent. There are certain restrictions, but 
there is a certain licence permitting-people to indulge in 
what may be called privileged lying. I do not say that 
we should start this in the new educational scheme, but 
when public men sometimes upbraid us for not being 
always truthful, it is as well to be able to reply to 
such complaints by saying that professional lying 
or privileged lying is allowed to a certain’ extent to 
everybody. I could quote extracts from the authors I 
have mentioned, but it would it only taking up your 
time. 

With regard to social position, that is another every- 
day sore to many veterinarians. A great many veterin- 
arians wish to rise in the world; I suppose every man 
has a right to think for himself, and no doubt it would 
do the profession as a body considerable good if we all 
had somewhat higher and nobler aspirations ; at the same 
time, in a mixed body, such as the veterinary profession, 
it is impossible to get them all to think alike on this 
matter. There is, however, one thing that occurs to me 
at the present moment with regard to the rise in the 
social scale, and that is, the difference between the medi- 
cal man and the veterinarian. Everyone allows that the 
medical man occupies a better position, socially, than the 
veterinarian, and many may ask “ Why should this con- 
tinue?’ 1t is not because of the professional difference 
—-a difference in the professional education—it is not be- 
cause the medical man knows more of pathology or more 
of medicine or more of surgery ; it is because his general 
education is superior to that of the veterinarian ; he is 
acquainted with literature, history, and philosophy, and 
in conversations with men of the world, a medical man 
passes muster before the public as a better educated man 
than his brother veterinarian. It is owing to defects in 
preliminary education that the veterinarian has not taken 
the position he should have taken. 

Now we come to the summary of questions for discus- 
sion mentioned by the essayist. The first two questions 
are “Is our present position satisfactory! Can we main- 
tain it or improve it?” I say, No; our present position 
is not satisfactory. I do not refer to the scientific man, 
I refer to the general practitioner. I do not wish to take 
any isolated example. I do not wish you to select 
Government Inspectors as your example of the profession, 

I do not wish you to take the Army veterinarians as your 
example; but 1 want you to select examples from the 
rank and file of the profession, and I say that no amount 
of adulterated argument, no amount of what Carlyle cal 
attorney logic, no amount of sophistical argument W! 
convince the rank and file of the profession to-day that 
more difficulty is not experienced in earning a liveliho 

in the profession than was experienced some years ago. 

I maintain that even within the period of my career, mor? 
difficulty is experienced in making a living in our pro- 
fession. The fees are considerably less, the visits are 2° 

sO numerous, competition is keener. These are asser- 
tions, the truth of which I think everyone has experle? 
ced more or less. Everyone has experienced the effect “ 
competition ; many have experienced the force of reduc 
tion of fees. These are points I think that cannot “ 
denied, and I will attempt to say something in the ns 
of a reason for this state of things. How comes ! ns a 
the veterinarian does not cecupy the position he did 80 at 
years ago! One reason is that competition 18 a ae 
we will not discuss that. Another reason is that thé 
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telligence of his employer, of his client, and the intelli- 
gence of the animal attendant, is considerably improved. 
Comparing one country with another you will find that 
the intelligence of the animal attendant is better in Scot- 
land than it is in Ireland, and better in Ireland than it 
is in England. And why? Elementary education has 
been legalised in Scotland since the year 1698, when there 
was a sound parochial or elementary education estab- 
lished. A similar change did not occur in Ireland until 
somewhere about 1831, and it was not until the year 1870 
that elementary education was legalisedin England. The 
late Professor Robertson used to emphasise that point. 
In his experience round Kelso he observed the remarka- 
ble fact that while Scotchmen would be visited they would 
not be physicked. What was their objection to being 


are commenly called preventible diseases, is not tena- 
ble. 

Now we come to the third question—“ Is there not a 
wide field for hygienic experts!’’ This is the delightful 
thing. What is hygiene but preservation of health? and 
what is health but the average state of the body—the 
average state of the physiological performance of the 
functions? Hygiene is an excellent thing, but unfor- 
tunately the main facts of hygiene have been taught in 
this profession since its foundation. It is no new thing 
to talk uf hygiene. It may be new or novel to speak of 
hygiene as a separate study, but the sum and substance of 
this study, the various principles, and a great deal of the 
practice of hygiene are taught, and have been taught for 
years, in the veterinary schools of this country. All that 





physicked/ Simply because their intelligence taught | is required for the exercise of this department is simply 
| common seuse on the part of the practitioner, and hun- 


them that drugs were in many cases valueless. Another 
contributing cause of the difficulty and of the unsatis- 
factory state of our position is that our profession is 
unique in the small number of its clients and the extent 
of its public. There is no profession you can name that 
appeals to so few people. With regard to the profession 
of the church, at some time of life it touches every indi- 
vidual, every man has some occasion to think of the 
church. The medical man appeals to everybody who has 
a family or who has no family—there is a constant de- 
mand for medical men. The lawyer is becoming more use- 
ful or more required in this country every year, owing to 
the multiplicity of loss and the captious nature of the 
people in consequence of crowding in on every side, which 
make men bitter aud feel that they are being trampled 
upon, so that they immediately seek the lawyer. The 
lawyer, I say, appeals toeveryone. Even the dentist, who 
is sometimes quoted in wupposition to the veterinarian, 
appeals to everyone who lives in a civilised country, be- 
cause in all civilised countries the teeth decay and dis- 
appear, while in uncivilised countries the teeth are good. 
The veterinarian simply deals with horse-owners, horse- 
lovers, animal-lovers ; and one of the contributing causes 
of the unsatisfactory state of the profession is the small 
number of his employers or clients. 

The second question is, “ Have we not neglected pre- 
Vventive medicine!” What is preventive medicine, and 
how it is to be applied? Preventive medicine, I hold, 
is the outcome of human sympathy for human suffering. 
Preventive human medicine was introduced to save 
human life and make life more tolerable. Preventive 
animal medicine is a question of public economy. ‘iow 
will you apply preventive medicine? Our essayist does 
hot attempt to explain how he will apply preventive 
medicine in our practice. We know something of the 
application of preventive medicine in dealing with pre- 
Ventible diseases, such as contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
and others, but these diseases do not concern the rank 
and file of the profession ; they concern a few men only. 

et us see how we are going to apply preventive medi- 
~~ to diseases of horses. Take hereditary diseases. 

he veterinarian is sent for, and the client says: “I 
— you to examine this sire, and this dam, and see if 

“4 are @ suitable pair.” The veterinarian examines 
= . He discovers that they are both satisfactory, and 
Pel > “ Yes 3 put them together. I think you will 
sae ag va They are put together. The veteri- 
dunt ; own and waits eleven months. A foal is pro- 

aa poe ae phar ape A Cope longer before 
advies or not.” Th ether he succeeded in his 
eine not. en take diseases of horses not specially 
H itary. Take _the common lamenesses of horses. 
oa Py rementive medicine prevent lameness in a 
hemes om — ne ees teach farmers to feed and keep 

e subsidise t 4 = - years old—till they mature ? Will 

certainly oo wh Pn nants to help them to pay their rents ? 

er that this argument with regard to 


dreds of practitioners exercise their knowledge of hygiene 
whether they will or no. They do so unwittingly, not 
caring a fig whether the knowledge they are spreading is 
hygiene or not. What is the recipe for hygiene! Take 
a slice of chemistry, a little materia medica, some thera- 
peutics, a little physiology, a little information derived 
from the vther side, such as information regarding 
draining, and you get hygiene. There is no doubt that all 
these things are taught. The student at the present 
time is taught the composition of atmospheric air; he is 


| taught the diffusion of gases, about cubic space, about the 


adulteration of atmospheric air, and so on. The veteri- 
nary student is taught in physiology about the capacity 
of the lungs, the necessary amount of tidal air, and also 
the necessary number of volumes that each individual 
requires; he is taught the properties of drugs and of 
various plants, their feeding properties and the like; he 
is also taught about poisunous plants. All the things 
that Mr. Hunting would like to include under hygiene 
are already taught, but, as a mere plea for novelty, I will 
admit that hygiene catches the public eye, and if the 
veterinarian goes out into the world with this new item 
tacked on to his knowledge, he will no doubt appeal to 
the public with better success than he would without it. 
But I want it to be understood that it is not because the 
veterinarian of to-day is ignorant of these facts of 
hygiene that he does not really practise hygiene. I say 
he is not ignorant of the facts. He may not have the 
benefit of a special course on the subject, but I maintain 
that all that Mr. Hunting claims is already taught in the 
schools of Great Britain. 

The next question is—* What openings are there for 
the veterinarian?’ This is a very difficult question to 
auswer. Mr. Hunting cites the Army, the Board of 
Agriculture, Meat Inspectors, Market Inspectors, and so 
on. Can we assist in making more openings? I do not 
know. I should not like to undertake to answer that 
question. I do not think we are concerned with the 
openings at all. It is not compulsory on any man to 
become a veterinarian: that is my standpoint. It is 
optional on the part of any man. He need not enter a 
college ; he need not study four years; he need not pay 
his fees. If he does not see his way beyond the diploma 
point, he has no right to enter. I do not think our pro- 
fession should be concerned in finding openings for those 
who think the profession is worthy of study : that is not 
our subject. I maintain that these two questions, “ What 
openings exist for more veterinarians?” and, “ Can we 
assist in making further openings!’ are conundrums, 
and those conundrums are best answered by the author, 
The next is-—“ Need we fear overcrowding!” How 
can we avoid it? If you refer to Mr. Hunting’s paper, 
you will notice, if you read between the lines, that our 
friend is perfectly convinced that there is overcrowding, 
and that there is a danger of greater overcrowding, but 
having adopted an optimistic view in writing his essay, 





preventive medicine, except in its application to what 





he must make his argument suit his ideas, and not his 
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ideas suit his argument. You will observe that he still 
hankers after overcrowding. He knows that it is some- 
thing more than a phantom; at the same time, he will 
not admit that it is a serious thing, and he proposes to 
remedy it in this way: “ The bugbear of overcrowding 
cau be conquered by turning out a man better equipped 
to meet the demands of the world.” ‘That is all very 
nice. Now, is not overcrowding felt in many districts 
already! Those who are present to-day will be able to 
say how they find it in their districts. How can we avoid 
overcrowding! You know what the authorities at Red 
Lion Square are attempting to do—to diminish the out- 
put, That is the quickest way of preventing over- 
crowding. They do not say they will prevent over- 
crowding in that way, but that is the way in which they 
intend to operate. By diminishing the number of 
graduates you dissipate the effects of overcrowding. 
That is where you should try. I would apply the same 
argument here as in a former case. We should not interfere 
with overcrowding. This is a free country, and every 
man has a right to practise his profession when once he 
is called upon to do so, and if he should find the country 
too crowded, if there are too many members in the profes- 
sion in any district for him, he must simply set his back 
to the work. Wehave nothing to do with overcrowding, 
and least of all has the representative body that is 
sent to Red Lion Square. They may think that it is 
the wish of the profession to diminish the number of 
men sent into it every year, but I should be the last to 
think that the members of this profession are actuated 
by any such thought as to wish to interfere with the 
freedom of a professional brother earning his livelihood. 
If a man feels that he has a special aptitude for the prao- 
tice of the veterinary art, nobody, not even that august 
body in Red Lion Square, has a right to say he shall not 
enter the profession. 

“ What are the prospects!” This is simply a re- 
petition of the hygienic statement. Then we come to the 
question, “ Is not the veterinarian specially fitted for the 
management of animals in health as well as for treat- 
ment in disease!” To the first part of the question, I 
say the prospects are not very bright; but to the second 
part I answer Yes. The veterinary surgeon is peculiarly 
well fitted for the discharge of his calling, but the other 
allied branches are not idle. That isa fact that we should 
never lose sight of. We improve our education—our 
elementary and our professional education—we raise 
the standard of examinations; but are not the 
other branches doing the same thing? Is not the agri- 
culturist of to-day a more intelligent man than he was 
ten years ago! | Are there not sanitarians now? Some 
years ago there were no such men. Even herdsmen and 
farm attendants are receiving lectures on veterinary 
science, the principles of chemistry, and the principles of 
agriculture. All these things must tend to improve the 
knowledge of the agriculturist. Then take the other 
branches. Take, for instance, the effect of the operation 
of the Public Health Act. That of itself, no doubt,checks 
disease to a certain extent. Even in the matter of the 
construction of buildings, which is a hygenic question, it 
is sometimes said that veterinarians should be called in 
when a new range of stabling is to be put up. What 
does the contractor say? The architect is well versed in 
sanitation, well versed in cubic space and ventilation. and 
all these things. The veterinarian, while putting his own 
house in order, finds that the architect and the engineer 
have been also as anxious as he is, so that the veteri- 
narian, even though he does advance his position educa- 
tionally, will find to-morrow as much opposition as he 
had before, but of a different kind—the Opposition of 
trained and educated men. Before, he used to meet with 
the opposition of ignorance—ignorance that Mr. Hunting 
calls stupendous. In future the veterinarian will meet 








with intelligence, which will be educated and trained 
and far more difficult to cope with. 

Taking a general view of the future, I believe that the 
battle of life can only be won by paying attention to de- 
tails. Itis a matter of very little consequence whether 
you characterise them by the special name of hygiene or 
not. There is little or no use declaiming about generali- 
ties if you forget about details. In future, if we have 
an extended curriculum and an improved education, there 
is no doubt that we shall get a superior class of men— 
superior in a certain sense. They will have possibly a 
higher intelligence, but they will probably have less 
natural aptitude for the practice of their profession. 
They will have more schooling and less individuality ; 
their ideas will be more generalised, but less concentrated 
on the work of life. I believe we shall have more machine- 
made men, machine-made veterinarians—partly made in 
Germany, it may be—partly made in France, but we 
shall not have those men who entered the profession 
years ago who had a natural aptitude, a natural ability, 
a love for their profession which is net now nearly so 
strong as it used to be. Our mission is acknowledged, 
so says our essayist, and what we should do is to proclaim 
it. We want enthusiasm, we want more courage, we 
want confidence and more study. Just think of the 
enthusiasm of a profession which numbers over three 
thousand. Look at the small number of members here 
to-day. 1t is not because the membership roll is large ; 
I believe the membership roll is well represented ; at the 
same time remembering that we area profession number- 
ing close upon three thousand, it is a reflection upon our 
enthusiasm that more veterinarians are not assembled 
here to-day. We want study, not the study of books so 
much as an earnest study of cases; we want veteri- 
narians to pay more attention to cases; we want ob- 
servers, men of large natural and trained experience, or 
to put it in another form, we want more Dicks, with 
Percival’s power of pen; we want more George Flem- 
ings to give us of the best of other countries; we want 
more McFadyeans to sift the pathological chaff; we 
want more honest John Steels to epitomise the whole ; 
we want more men skilled in investigation ; we want men 
of aptitude, men of honesty, of purpose, of zeal, of char- 
acter, of vigour, of will; we want men who will bring 
education, experience, and discrimination to bear uper 
the everyday work of life. We cannot foresee what may 
happen in the future, not even the near future ; but with 
that constant change or spirit of change in the Council, a 
watching profession in the provinces, there is no doubt 
that in the next few years this profession will experience 
many changes. The Charter that is about to be obtained 
will not be the last Charter of this profession. The 
Fellowship degree will not be the highest degree; and 
the examinations, conducted as they are at present— 
satisfactorily enough no doubt—will in the future be 
very much improved. But, taking all things into con- 
sideration, we cannot forget that the veterinarian of to- 
day experiences more difficulty in gaining a livelihood 
than he did some years ago. -He cannot obtain the same 
fees for his professional services; he finds competition 
keener ; he finds stock healthier ; he finds clients more 
intelligent ;- attendants more skilful. These are things 
not so much the result of stepping backwards as of step- 
ping forwards, and although it may go against the gral 
I believe that we are likely to encounter a period ° 
greater pressure than heretofore. I look upon it as 4 
sign of improvement; as a sign of development ; that we 
are becoming a more useful profession to the peri. 
However, come what may, let us chant, in the words © 
Thackeray— 


‘Come wealth or want, come good or ill ; 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will. 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
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Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fall or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman.”’ 


The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 


THE INCREASE OF GLANDERS IN LONDON. 


ImporRTANT MEETING OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION, 


On Monday night at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, a crowded meeting of the 
members of the College in and around London—con- 
vened by its president—was held to consider “ the con- 
tinued increase of glanders in the metropolis, and certain 
proposed resolutions.” Mr. W. J. Mulvey, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and the attendance included 
Vet.-Col. Duck, Vet.-Capt. Raymond, Mr. J. Simpson, J.P. 
Professors W. Pritchard, Macqueen, Edgar, and Pen- 
berthy, Mr. Irvine Lupton, Mr. T. 8S. Price, Mr. F. 
Wragg, Mr. T. Chesterman, Mr. J.S8. Hurndall, Mr. 
Wheatley, Mr. H. G. Rogers, and others. 

The Chairman at the outset read letters from Prof. T. 
Walley (Edinburgh), Mr. C. = heather and numerous other 
gentlemen expressing more or less accord with the reso- 
lutions proposed to be submitted to the meeting, copies 
of which had been sent them. Professor Walley wrote, 
“To me it has always been incomprehensible that such 
a disease (glanders) should be allowed to retain a foothold 
in this country; and, above all other places, in the 
metropolis of the country.” 

The Chairman then said :—Gentlemen, in consequence 
of the continued increase of glanders amongst horses in 
the Metropolitan Police district, I have considered it to 
be my duty to call this meeting of veterinary surgeons 
with the object of eliciting your opinions, and of enabling 
you to give expression to your views as to the best means 
to be adopted for its suppression. The death of several 
human beings from glanders, directly contracted from 
horses suffering from this disease, has been the means of 
awakening the public to a sense of the danger that 
exists. J hope that the result of this meeting will be 
that representations will be made to the Board of Agri- 
culture asking for such an alteration in the law as will be 
the means of eradicating this loathsome disease. As the 
Jaw at present exists, a distinction is made between 
glanders and farcy, although the veterinary profession 
have for years pointed out that they are really one and 
the same disease. Nearly all veterinary surgeons agree | 
that glanders and farey should be scheduled as one 
disease ; that compulsory slaughter should be at once 


per week. Ifwe take the five weeks ending July 30th 
we find that in London alone there were 322 cases or an 
average of 64°5 per week. In the four weeks ending the 
27th ultimo. there were 288 cases reported. Of these 238 
occurred in Lundon, an average of 59°2 per week. I may 
further add that over 90 per cent. of the cases of this 
disease happen within the Metropolitan Police district. 
1 may tell you that I have it on good authority that the 
powers that he have at length been aroused to the 
danger that exists, and at the present time an order in 
Council is being drafted somewhat on the following 
lines :—Glanders and Farcy to be scheduled and dealt 
with as one disease; that County Councils may order 
the compulsory slaughter of animals affected with farcy, 
paying for the latter, half a fair valuation; that every 
veterinary surgeon shall be compelled at once to report 
to the Inspector of the Local Authority every case of 
infectious or contagious disease amongst animals that 
may come under his notice and for his report he will be 

paid a small fee, but in the event of his failing to report 

any case, he will render himself liable to a prosecution. 

On this point, in particular, I shall be glad to hear an 

expression of your opinion. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson (Maidenhead) moved; “ That 
amendment and consolidation of law relating to glanders 
and farcy is necessary.”” He remarked that it was thought 
necessary when the Act of 1878 was passed, and in the 
orders since issued, as well as in the Act of 1886, to treat 
glanders and farcy as separate diseases, but they met as 
veterinary surgeons on that occasion with a view of 
bringing about a needed alteration of the law which 
should treat the two diseases as one and the same disease. 
As they were all aware, glanders was a scheduled disease 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. It was 
necessary for every owner of a glandered horse to give 
notice of his possession of such a horse. Then the in- 
spector visited the animal and kept a watchful eye over 
it for fourteen days. At the end of these fourteen days, 
if the horse remained alive, the inspector was empowered 
to order its slaughter within seven days. What need was 
there that such a long period should elapse before the 
horse could be slaughtered! To those who had had 
much experience of this terrible disease it must be 
obvious that a certain period must elapse in order to 


|enable the inspector to determine whether he had a case 


of glanders to deal with or not. They had heard from 
the president that there was an increasing number of 
cases of glanders yearly ; and, seeing that there had been 
no fresh legislation with regard to disease for twenty 
years, he thought it high time that there should be an 
amendment of the law. As to farey which they held to 


| be one with glanders, he said that so long as buds were 


observable, so long as there was any external appearance 
indicative of the existence of glanders, the inspector 





enforced ; and that a thorough inspection and disinfec- 


tion of infected stables should be carried out by in- | had power over the animal, had power to see that the 
spectors specially appointed for the purpose, whose whole | horse was isolated and kept within the stable. But, as 
time shall be devoted to the duties of their office. In| they were aware, immediately those farey bnds dis- 
order to give you an idea of the steady increase of this | appeared and other external evidence of farcy vanished, 

lsease amongsi horses I have obtained the returns for | the inspector ceased to have any control over the animal 
the last few years, and I find that in 1882, 30 counties | and the owner might work it in the street, or sell it, or 
infected with glanders returned 858 cases, and 22 counties | dispose of_it just as he liked. What was necessary was 
infected with farcy returned 531 cases, making a total of that the orders passed during the last twenty years should 
1,389 cases. Coming to last year 1891,1 find that 28 be consolidated and amended, and in that view he moved 
counties returned 1,260 cases of glanders, and 18 counties | the resolution. : 2 
returned 1,175 cases of farcy, making a total of 2,435 Professor Epegar seconded the motion which was 
cases or on average of 46°8 per week. Estimating the | carried unanimously. ‘ 
the average value of these horses at £15 per head, we| Mr. Wraaa next proposed: “ That, in any alteration 
reach the large sum of £36,525 lost to the country by an | of the law, immediate and compulsory slaughter must be 
absolutely preventible disease. This year’s returns so | applied to all cases of farcy as well as to g anders,” In 
far show an alarming increase. In London alone for the | doing so he expressed his belief that such a resolution 
first quarter of the year there were 711 horses attacked, | passed at that meeting would strengthen the hands of 
a weekly average of 547. In the second quarter 642 | the legislature in making fresh regulations forthe 
— attacked, or a weekly average of 49-4. Taking the | stamping out of the disease. ; 

weeks ending July 30th, there were 1,675 cases or 54! Mr. H. W. Caron seconded the motion. 
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Mr. Warp asked how it would be if they adopted a 
resolution recommending the extinction of farcied horses 
in the event of no compensation being awarded for such 
slaughter. When the Act was passed it was the opinion 
of Professor Brown and the advisers of the Privy Council 
that farcy was a separate disease from glanders. Certainly 
farcy was curable. He knew of horses which suffered 
from farcy having recovered and been at work for years. 
When ultimately they died and he had made a post- 
mortem examination, not the slightest symptom of farcy 
could be recognised. Hence they must own that cases of 
farcy had been’ perfectly cured. 

Mr. Lupton said that they recognised that compensa- 
tion should be granted for the slaughter of a farcied 
horse when farcy was, as they contended it was, a modi- 
fication of glanders. 

Mr, SurMon said great judgment and discrimination 
was required to determine farcy from glanders. Some- 
times the former was curable, and he himself had effected 
perfect cures in farcy cases. 

Mr. W. Huntina failed to see that the remarks which 
had been made had any direct bearing upon the resolu- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) They were not considering a ques- 
tion of curability but of prevention, and if it could be 
shown that the same poison which caused farcy caused 
glanders, then, Mr. Ward must own, that that fact cut 
away at once the ground of his objections. 

Mr. Warp :—I think that is very doubtful. We have 
been taught that glanders and farcy are one and the 
same disease, but I do not know any man personally, 
during the last twenty years, who has ever proved that 
by direct inoculation. (“ Oh!” “Oh!”’) 

Mr. T. 8S. Price thought his friend (Mr. Ward) was 
altogether wrong. (Laughter.) From his (Mr. Price's) 
practical experience he unhesitatingly asserted that 
glanders and farcy were one and the same disease, and 
that the practitioner who dabbled in the treatment of 
farcy only endangered the life of his client’s horses, It 
was this dabbling with and treating of farcy cases that 
they, as a profession, wanted to put down and stamp out. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that nothing but the award of 
compensation, and the compulsory slaughter of farcied 
horses would effectively remedy the evil. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Professor PENBERTHY moved: “ That in London more 
systematic inspection of slaughter-houses and of infected 
stables should be enforced.” He said that, of course, his 
resolution implied that there was not now proper and 
systematic inspection, and this he considered a great 
defect of the existing law. It was not requisite to enter 
into details with which the Minister of Agriculture 
would have to deal. At present the inspection made was 
not systematic, and was uot what it should be. He 
thought that they would all allow that a systematic 
inspection would be effective in reducing the number of 
cases of glanders, aud in adding to the comfort of the 
animals of which they had the medical care. It would 
too, have the effect of improving the condition of the 
stables which, as they all knew, was highly necessary. 

Mr. Wison suggested that the resolution should not 
be confined to London, but that the words “in London” 
should be omitted so that the resolution would be of 
general application throughout the couatry; and this 
sugyestiun was ultimately adopted. 

_Mr. Price, in seconding the motion, expressed his con- 
viction that if a thorough and systematic inspection 
were carried out it would serve to check the fearful mor- 
tality amongst horses that was now occurring. Not only 
would glanders and farey be decreased, but other dis- 
eases as well, if their stables were put in a more sanitary 
condition than they were at the present time. If there 
were a proper inspection of course attention would be 
paid to the drainage of the stables, and that the over- 
crowding now so frequent in London stables, would be 





prevented. It was a common thing to see thirty horses 

ked in a stable designed to accommodate only twenty. 
He thought that the County Council, even under the 
existing law, had power to order a systematic inspection 
of the stables. 

Mr. J. Simpson suggested that the resolution be thus 
altered : “ That more systematic inspection of slaughter- 
houses and of infected stables throughout the country, 
and of horses at the port of debarkation, should be 
enforced.” He suggested this addition because he 
believed inspectors at ports of debarkation now devoted 
more attention to cattle than to horses. (Mr. Hunting: 
They don’t even look at them.) Well, he was disposed 
to give the inspectors credit for at least glancing at the 
horses on their arrival, but even in this he appeared to 
be wrong. 

Professor PENBERTHY considered that the addition 
would be redundant. Besides, he thought they should 
leave all details to be settled, after due consideration, by 
the Bvard of Agriculture. 

Mr. 8S. Vittak (Harrow), veterinary inspector of 
Middlesex, proposed as an amendment that the words 
“public horse repositories’ should be added to the 
resolution as, he said, he had found in his country prac- 
tice many cases of farcy and glanders which could be 
directly traced to outbreaks of glanders and farcy 
amougst horses bought at London horse repositories. 

Prof. Epgar seconded the amendment. 

Prof. PrircHarp said, without disagreeing with Mr. 
Villar’s remarks he thought his amendment would be 
impracticable, as public inspectors would have no power 
to euter horse repositories which were in the nature of 
private premises. 

Mr. Farmer said even in the event of compensa- 
tion being conceded for the slaughter of farcied 
horses he doubted whether horse owners—particularly 
cab-masters—would like an inspector to enter their stables 
whenever he chose. In conversing with a cab-master 
recently he (Mr. Farmer) told him that the inspector 
would be able to view his premises (if the law were 
altered as desired) whenever he liked just as cow yards 
were visited. “Then,” said the cab-master “I object to 
it.’ (Laughter.) 

Prof. MacqugEN suggested that, in order to simplify 
the resolution, it might read thus :—“ That a more syste- 
matic inspection of infected or suspected places be 
enforced.” 

Prof. PENBERTHY accepted the suggested alteration. 

Mr. Hunrine in reply to Mr. Villar pointed out that 
the inspection of horse repositories could do no good as 
horses were not sold when they betrayed symptoms of 
farcy or glanders. It was the latent case, the case that 
had no symptoms which even the eye of an expert could 
detect, that spread disease in stables perhaps weeks after 
the horse had been sold. He thought that slaughter- 
houses should be inspected systematically so that, as Mr. 
Rogers had suggested, every case of glanders which went 
there might be known and traced. He was sorry to say 
that some managers of slaughter-houses did not do their 
duty, but slipped cases of farcy and glanders through 
those places when the inspector was absent : 

Prof. W. E. Epaar said that power was given to It 
spect markets where horses and cattle where sold, a 
why not repositories ? 

Prof. PENBERTHY :—A market is a public place. 

Prof. W. E. Epgar :—And so is a public repository. 

Prof. Penssrray: — Certainly not, it is pry 
property. 

Ultimately the resolution, as adopted, read “That 
more systematic inspection of infected or susp". 
places be enforced,’ Mr. Villar’s amendment 
well as other amendments being rejected. . tors 

Mr. Price proposed :—“ That veterinary ine their 
should devote their whole time to the duties of 
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office and not be permitted to engage in private practice.” 
He said that, at his instance, a meeting on this subject 
was held atthe Manchester Hotel about six years ago. 
The outcome of the meeting was a deputation to the de- 
funct Metropolitan Board of Works but they could 
hardly expect to get much from such a corrupt body as 
that turned out to be. But now they had a liberal 
and radical—“ a progressive ’’—County County to deal 
with, a Council that was determined to do justice all 


| independent of private practice. In existing circum- 
| stances no veterinary surgeon would call in an inspector 
if he could possibly avoid it. It was easy to dispose of 
glandered horses without troubling inspectors. 

Mr. Hunttne said that if the proposer of the amend- 
ment simply meant that the veterinary surgeon should 
notify his cases let him say so, but if his proposal was. 
that every veterinary surgeon should be his own inspec- 
tor, the proposition was absolutely ridiculous, and against 


round and, he believed, it would. (“Question.”’) To speak | the usages of every inspectorship on the face of the earth. 
plainly, he did not care to introduee any inspector, who | What was the use of an inspectorship at all if every man 


was free to practice on his own account, into his (Mr. | 
Price’s) private practice. That was the bone of con- 
tention between veterinary surgeons and inspectors right | 
through the piece. He had no feeling against any one 
inspector, but speaking of them as a body he did not 
think it was right that they, paid out of the rates, should 
be ina position to receive fees and to interfere in rights 
and privileges of private practitioners. They were now 
compelled by law to introduce these inspectors into their 
private practice, and if the inspector did not happen to 
be a man of honour, there was no knowing the amount 
of damage he might do one. (Hear.) 

Mr. Buxton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Woorr said that they were trying to raise the 
status of their profession and a means to this end would 
in his opinion, be that every veterinary surgeon should 
(as medical men under the Contagious Disease Compul- | 
sory Notification Act were required to do) be obliged 
to report to a Government inspector—who gave his un- 
divided attention to the duties of his office—every case 
of infectious disease which came under his knowledge; 
and for this service the veterinary surgeon should receive 
a small fee. It would then be for the Government in- 
spector in each town or district, to take the necessary 
action. Mr. Wooff moved an amerdment in accordance 
with these views. 

Mr. Farmer seconded the amendment and made strong 
animadversions upon the alleged conduct of some Lon- 
don veterinary iuspectors. He said it was disgraceful 
that those othcials should work into one’s private prac- 
tice as he alleged they did. He had prvofs of a case in 
which a veterinary surgeon bought an infected horse for 
£5 after it had been condemned by him (Mr. Farmer), 
and one of the professors of the Veterinary College whom 





was to be his own inspector? It was said that they 


| should be guided by what the medical profession did but 


he preferred that veterinary surgeons should act on their 
own initiative. Medical officers of health were, he be- 
lieved, not allowed to practice privately. (A voice: 
There are exceptions). He thought that that meeting 
without being personal about the inspectors, without 
making them out a worse class of men than they were, 
might carry the general principle of paying the inspec- 
tors, but he asked them not to be too hard upon them. 
After fifteen or sixteen years service as inspectors they 
did not want the offer of a small district with a salary of 
£200 a year attached to their appointment, which was to 
suffice them for the rest of their lives and console them 
for the loss of a private practice worth three or four times 
as much. 

Prof.Epaar said that,after some remarks which had been 
made, he, as an inspector, felt ashamed that such degra- 
ded beings as had been pictured, should still be mem- 
bers of an honourable profession. He hoped, however, 
that the public would not bracket all veterinary surgeons 
in the same category. Professor Edgar went on to say 
that the aim of the resolution as it stood was simply to 


|“wipe out’? the present inspectors. When the inspec- 


tors of the future were to be required to devote their 
whole time to the duties of their inspectorships that 
meant that the existing inspectors would have to send 
in their resignations. He desired to avoid this covert 
stab in the dark at the existing practitioners. Hence he 
moved as an amendment, “ That a staff of veterinary in- 
spectors, directed by the Board of Agriculture, should 
devote their whole time to effect the extirpation of glan- 
ders and farcy.”’ 

Mr. J. Simpson said that if inspectors were guilty of 


he called in to see it; and that horse was not dead yet. | the practices imputed to them, it was for the Council of 


(Laughter.) 


the Royal College to deal with them. He did not think 


Mr. Lupron, speaking as an inspector of thirty years | the resolution was necessary. Private practitioners 
standing, stated that whenever he had been called to a | should surely be strong enough to hold their own against 
case which he could put into the hands of the local | veterinary inspectors. 


practitioner, he had done so. He had been offered cases 


Professor PENBERTHY said the question was the ap- 


a he had repeatedly declined ; and, throughout his | pointment of a staff of officers whose special duty it 
~ : he had striven to benefit the profession to which he | would be to extirpate glanders and farcy. He seconded 
tlonged. If the practices of which Mr. Farmer com- | Professor Edgar’s amendment. 


plained obtained, the men who resorted to them were a 


Mr. Woorr :—Are these special inspectors to be ap- 


disgrace to the profession and deserved to be turned out pointed in addition to the present inspectors / 





of it. If they wanted a suitable man as inspector to de- 


Professor PENBERTHY :—I cannot suggest that the 


vote his whole time to the work and relinquish his private | Board of Agriculture should choose other men than those 


Salary. It was useless to appoint young and inexperi | 


practice, they would have to pay him a large and suitable | who are now acting. 


Professor Epcar’s amendment was, in the result, 


enced men as inspectors. They might choose for such | curried by a large majority. 


offices men of great practical experience and, if possible, | 


Mr. Huntine moved : “ That compensation should be 


high scientific attainments. If they did this and depri- | paid for all horses slaughtered as ‘ farcied’ or ‘ suspicious’ 


ved a man of a private practice worth £1,000 or more a | but not for well developed glanders.” 


He remarked 


tot they must give him an equivalent salary. He (Mr. | that they were unanimous in the veterinary profession 
rae — Reva thought that the veterinary inspec- | that farcy and glanders must be looked upon as one and 
me ie) t take larger districts than those allotted to | the same disease. Why should they, so far as regarded 
pte », at the same time, he thought it should be in- | compulsory slaughter, seek to compensate in the case of 
& case of be = every veterinary surgeon, whenever he had | farcy and not in that of well developed glanders. He 
appoint ai “Chega to give notice of the fact. If they | admitted that there were here and there odd cases yf 
give th ed able men as inspeetors and expected them to | farcy which did recover. They were, however, very few, 

eir whole time to the work they would have to be | but unfortunately they could not tell when they got a 


a to pay proper salaries, 


r.W - ‘case of farcy, whether that particular case was going to 
* WARD considered that every inspector should be | be one of those recoveries or not. In the earlier stage 
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it was impossible to tell this. So if they could not in 
the earlier stage determine whether the case would 
recover or not, it seemed hard and unjust to slaughter 
that man’s horse immediately unless they gave him com- 
pensation. Again there were cases of farey which could 
be treated aud patched up, and the horse so treated and 
patched up might be capable of rendering its owner 
months of good, honest work. He, the owner, would 
keep it apart from his other horses so as not to injure 
them and only work it in the street when there was no 
discharge or anything to give evidence of its contagious 
nature. It was hard to kill that horse unless they gave 
its owner compensation. They killed the horse not 
merely to clear its owner’s stable but as a necessary step 
in freeing the country from disease, and they had no 
right to do this at the expense of the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who, through no fault of his own, happened to 
have a diseased auimal in his stable. He (Mr. Hunting) 


‘would also award compensation in a so-called “sus- 


picious ” case. If they compelled a man to keep a horse 
which had one solitary symptom that was variously de- 
scribed by half-a-dozen different veterinary surgeons, they 
would saddle that man with a white elephant. Better 
kill it at once. At the same time it would be hard upon 
the man to kill his horse without compensating him 
when no one could say positively that the case was one 
ot glanders. Power should be given the authorities, to 
pay such men some compensation so as to prevent the 
spread of the disease. There was another reason besides 
that of justice to the owner why compensation should be 
allowed. They could only stamp out glanders and farey 
in two ways: they must either have au extensive army 
of inspectors and coercion at the point of the bayonet, 
or they must afford an inducemert to the owners of 
infected animals, in the shape of money, to get them to 
repurt early enough. The early notification of farcy was 
the essential factor in any preventive measure. Without 
this the disease could not be stamped out, and this early 
notification could only be obtained by inducing the 
owner of the animal to report the very first symptom 
that was discovered. Voluntary notification was neces- 
sary and this was only to be secured by the owner know- 
ing that he would be justly compensated. In that case 
owners would not run the risk of keeping infected or 
suspicious animals; but at present it was a strong tempta- 
tion to a poor man to keep a horse which, alive might be 
worth £40 to him but which if dead would only be worth 
15s. from the slaughterers. Suppose he had the chance 
of getting £20 by reporting the animal the probability 
was that he would do so. But they were not invited 
to vote for compensation alone. No one intended to 
dispense with the penal laws. There were some men in 
this world whom one could not argue with, could not 
convince, could not lead or guide, and such men must be 
left to the coercion of the criminal law. The inspectors 
“leange - —, to ae breaches and evasions of the 
, and such offences he hoped would n ‘ i 
any mitigated penalties. : <te 
Mr. Winton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Lupron attributed much of the mischief to badly 


drained, badly veutilated, and altogether insanitary | 


stables, and he thought that there should be i 
. any man found keeping his horses in the midst of 
tat surroundings should not be entitled to compensa- 
} Objection being taken to the wording of th 

tion, its terms were, at the instance of “Mr. ~ esa 
allowed as follows, and the resolution as thus amended 


was carried almost unanimously: “ That compensation | 


be paid for all horses slaughtered i 

> being nomena a ry as farcied or suspected 
_ Professor PrittcHarp then moved the followi 

tion which was not amongst those the sadeling Sallie, 

vened to consider: * The veterinary profession view 


with the greatest disapproval the action of the Metro- 
politan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Associa- 
tion in again opening their troughs for the watering of 
horses as such troughs are undoubtedly a great source of 
disseminating glanders.” He suggested that in lieu of 
the troughs the Association should provide standpipes 
whence drivers could, in pails carried by them, obtain a 
supply of fresh water for their horses, and thus save 
possible infection from drinking at the common drinking 
trough. 

Mr. Wrage seconded the motion. 

Mr. Price disapproved of the motion, remarking that 
far nore harm than good was done by emptying the 
troughs. During the time they were empty scarcely a 
day elapsed but a case of colic came under his notice. 

Mr. Huntine said to be consistent the supporters of 
the motion should insist that all public water troughs be 
closed until glanders were stamped out. There was a re- 
turn of about 46 cases of glanders a week out of all the 
horses in London, and few of them drank at these 
troughs. In every outbreak of glanders that had come 
under his cognisance during the fifteen years he had been 
an inspector he had tried to trace the cause. He had 
hardly ever failed to discover that the outbreak was 
attributable to one cause only and that was that it arose 
from a newly purchased but infected horse. Suppose 
all the odd cases he failed to trace were due to drinking 
at public water troughs they would only represent about 
half per cent. Where did most cases of glanders occur! 
In the studs of tramway and omnibus companies whose 
horses never went near a public water trough. To close 
the public water troughs meant a large increase of fatal 
abdominal diseases, and the possible prevention of two or 
three deaths from glanders 1n the course of a year. 

The motion was carried and a copy directed to be sent 
to the Association. Further, is was resolved that copies 
of the resolutions should be sent to the Board of Agri- 
culture and the London County Council. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the proceedings. 


MISSED BIRTH IN ANIMALS. 

At a recent meeting of the Yorkshire Veterinary 
Medical Association a case of missed birth in a mare 
was introduced by one of the members, the history 
of which is interesting, as the animal had been 








under observation during the whole time the foetus 
| was retained, and the period of retention coul 

therefore be fixed. Six years ago the mare was in 
foal, but owing to having eaten too much rye (wh'¢ 

| might have-had a toxic effect on the foetus) she > 
a serious attack of indigestion, for which she req" 
'medical treatment. This was near her tim 
| foaling, and the foetus was then alive, as its move- 
ments were noticed externally for three days, —_ 
they ceased. She was unwell for some months an 

‘lost condition ; but at no time were there any '? +. 
‘cations of approaching parturition. Eventual 2 
she recovered and was put to work, at which 8 
‘continued until last June, when she succumbe 
| strangulation of the intestines. On examination 0 at 
| uterus, walls of this organ were found to be fully t 
inches thick, and in its cavity were the remains 
the foetus in a mummified condition, all the 
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tissues having disappeared except some portions of 
the skin and its appendages, hair and hoofs and 
tendons. At the meeting much astonishment was 
expressed at the description of the case, as well as 
doubt, and the term “ marvellous” was applied to 
it. But instances of missed birth are not so very 
rare in the domesticated animals, and they have 
been even recorded as occurring in those which are 
not domesticated. Had the members referred to 
Fleming’s *‘ Veterinary Obstetrics,” a work specially 
dealing with the subject of gestation and parturition 
in the domesticated mammals, they would have 
found ample reference to this subject as well as a 
number of illustrative cases. We propose to deal 
more fully with the relations of this case to human 
obstetrics in an early issue.—The Lancet. 


GLANDERS. 
PROSECUTIONS BY THE LONDON County CoUNCIL. 


At Clerkenwell Police Court, Joseph Kiffard, a horse 
dealer, of Tewkesbury Road, Tottenham, was summoned 
at the instance of the County County for allowing a 
horse that was suffering from glanders to be conveyed 
along public thoroughfares.—Mr. King Shaw, veterinary 
surgeon, proved seeing the horse at a stable in Brandon 
Road, Islington, where it had walked from Tottenham, in 
charge of the defendant. ‘Ihe animal was suffering from 
glanders and farcy, and the disease must have been appar- 
ent for three weeks previously. He ordered the horse to 
be at once slaughtered.— Mr. Rendall Moore, solicitor for 
the defence, said Kiffard believed the animal was merely 
suffering from inflaenza. Mr. Horace Smith ordered the 
defendant a pay a fine of £5. 

At West London Police Court on the 26th ult., Alfred 
Johu Manor, a contractor, of Waterford Road, Fulham, 
was summoned at the instance of the London County 
Council, for not giving netice of the possession of a horse 
suffering from glanders, and also for allowing it, while in 
that state, to be led through the public streets. 

Mr. J. W. Godfrey, of the London County Council, 
said one of the inspectors found the horse at the 
knacker’s yard in Wandsworth, and that it was the 
opinion of the inspector that the disease had existed for 
six weeks. 

_ The defendant said he was perfectly ignorant of hav- 

ing committed an offence. He told the magistrate that 

he should not know a glandered horse if he saw it. He 

only gave £5 10s. for the horse, which went on well for 

a time and then suddenly fell back. He was sorry to see | 

— horse in such a poor condition and gave orders to 
ave it slaughtered. 

Mr. Hopkins said just at this time it gave him the 
opportunity of stating that the case showed how the 

lsease, which caused so much sensation in London, was 





to be suffering from glanders. Mr. Humphrey, inspector 
under the Act, stated that the disease was fully developed 
in the horse, and could have been detected by any one 
who had the least knowledge of horses. Mr. Godfrey 
said he desired to remind the Court that the disease was 
very prevalent at the present time. Mr. Biron fined the 
defendant £5 and 2s. costs upon the first summons, and 
20s. and costs on the second ; or, in default of payment, 
five weeks’ imprisonment. 


The Vitality of Glanders Virus. 

Mr. Cuarues 8. SHerrRtneton, successor to Mr, 
Victor Horstey and Dr. Burpen SaNnpeERSON as 
Professor Superintendent of the Brown Institution, 
says that the bacillus of glanders, discovered in 1882, 
has caused the death of six investigators into the 
nature and conduct of the disease. With regard to 
the vitality of the virus, experiments which he has 
made show that the glanders bacillus is destroyed 
in three days by exposure to yood sunlight. On 
the other hand, it will retain its vitality in ordinary 
water for twenty-six days. He believes that were 
drinking-troughs thoroughly dried by a week of 
strong Angust sunlight it would disinfect them from 
any glanderous virus that: may at present lurk in 
them. As has been urged in these columns, he 
thinks that some compensation shonld be allowed 
for slaughter in suspected cases of glanders and 


farcy. Especially stiould this be done in the case 
of poor owners, who gain their living solely by the 
work they can get out of one horse or mule. — In 


cases of suspected farcy compensation should, it 
is maintained, be given to all, irrespective of the 
owner’s position in lite. It is the only way to 
secure information of suspected cases, and glanders 
will continue amongst us as long as we have no 
stronger, more enlightened legislation for the sup- 
pression of forcy than is uow included in the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act.—The Live Stock 
Journal, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





, THE NEW CHARTER. 
7IR 

It having been announced by the President that the 
Charter has been granted, I think I may venture to say 
for those who have opposed it by petition, that they have 
done so in the exercise of an undoubted right, and that 





— sendered. It was important that a substantial fine 
lould be inflicted whether the defendant was aware of 


the glanders or not. He fined the defendant £10, with | 


bse Lambeth Police Court, James Goodwin, of Gunnell 
na, ne, was summoned at the instance ot the 
(Anis " ounty Council under the Contagious Diseases 
Seanad 8) Act for having had a glandered horse in his 
om aa nont having given notice of the fact to the | 
Pvt. orities, and also for having caused the horse to | 
onal a rey public streets. Mr. Godfrey prose- | 
ye ae ehalf of the Council, and stated that the defen- 
a horsé in his possession suffering from glan- 





they will now loyally support the new constitution. 

It should not be forgotten by those who think the 
petitions against the Charter were unreasonable, that at 
a Council meeting in November last, discussion on the 
draft Charter for presentation to the Privy Council was 
stayed by a legal opinion being propounded as follows : 

“ The Fellows have full power to object to the Charter 
being passed. They can present a counter-petition, of 
have it modified in any way they desire and the thing 
will be fully considered and if necessary fully discussed 
before the Charter is allowed to pass.”’ 

Considerable modifications have been made in the 
Charter as a result of the petitions, fand the privileges of 
the existing practitioners preserved intact. 


ders, and by the advice of a farrier, an unqualified man, 
put the animal in a field at Camberwell, where it remained 
fora month. ‘The horse was afterwards sent to be slaugh- 
| tered, and it was found by one of the Council’s inspectors 
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While fervently hoping that the New Charter will be 
all its most sanguine promoters desire, we, who have 
opposed it, may I think, be permitted to endorse what 
you say in a leading article last week viz. that you have 
yet to show that its provisions are beneficial to the 
profession. 

Early in 1894 we should celebrate properly, the 
“ Jubilee” of our profession and I venture to throw out 
a suggestion that the event should be signally marked and 


preparations made in good time. There is no room for | 


“ differences”’ on such a celebration —Yours faithfully, 
Gordon House, Windsor. Henry Simpson, 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 
Sir, 

I shall feel much obliged if you will grant me space in 
your paper for a few words in reply to Mr. Pender’s letter 
which appeared in your issue of the 3rd inst. First of 
all let me explain that, when I sent you the communica- 
tion to which Mr. Pender refers, I did not intend it to be 
in any way personal. I merely used Mr. Pender’s 
address as a peg whereon to hang my remarks, and if I 
have hurt his feelings in so doing, | beg to express my 
contrition. And now I will refer to the points in Mr 
Pender’s letter seriatim. 

First, as to advertising, I am still of opinion that if 
advertising is to be allowed at all, it will be found im- 
possible to draw «a hard and fast line between the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate forms. For instance, while 
travelling on the District Railway in London the other 
day, I observed a large siguboard, fixed to the rear of a 
house so as to face the railway, conveying the informa- 
tion that this wus “ Mr. Somebody’s Infirmary for Horses 
and Dogs.’’ Would Mr. Pender class that as professional 
or otherwise? It is certainly something of the same 
nature as the common or garden brass plate, yet, being 
fixed at the rear of the house, it is of no use save as an 
advertisement pure and simple. If that is to be per- 
mitted the next step will be the displaying of posters on 
the hoardings recommending horse-owners to try “ So- 
and. so’s Colic Draughts, worth a guinea a bottle.” What 
I wish to point out is that in drawing up a code of eti- 
quette it will not be sufficient to say that only profes- 
sional advertising will be allowed. It must be distinctly 
stated what is professional and what is not, so that no 
misunderstandings can arise, and if that is to be done— 

well, 1 am sorry for Mr. Thatcher or whoever may have 
to do it. 

Next, Mr. Pender contends that soliciting practice from 
the clients of another practitioner and starting practice 
in a town which already possesses a Veterinary Surgeon 
are one and the same thing. That may be his view of 
the matter but I did not understand the phrase “ soliciting 
practice” so very comprehensively. What J referred to 
was the sending out of circulars to the clients of other 
practitioners, or other such underhand methods, 

As to the words “au honourable man—a gentleman,” 
over which Mr. Pender waxes so eloquent, I quite agree 
with the sentiments he expresses in his letter. I only 
doubt whether all veterinary surgeons are honourable 
men and gentlemen. 

= Pender does not approve of our looking to other 
ee essions for our guidance as to professional conduct. 

e evidently prefers to buy his experience. I believe in 
the motto “ Experentia docet,” whether it be our OWD ex- 
= or that of a kindred profession. 

nd now we come to the vexed question i 
practice in a town where there is a Naiateany pa 
already practising. / Such a rule as that proposed by Mr 
Pender would be, in my opinion, most unfair to the 
—_ er members of our profession. It is all very well 
clei ee priority of possession giving preferential 

m,’ but unfortunately that is hardly human nature 








The law of the survival of the fittest appears to me to be 
the most applicable to all trades aud professions in these 
days of overcrowding. Moreover, it would surely be 
rather an absurd and tyranical action on the part of the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. to license a young man to prac- 
tise as a veterinary surgeon, and in the same breath to 
prohibit his practising except in certain places. If ad- 
vertising is abolished, and soliciting practice from the 
clients of another practitioner by the means to which I 
have referred is prohibited, then Mr. Pender’s suggested 
rule will be unnecessary, for the man who cannot then 
keep his practice in spite of opposition does not deserve 
to have one. 

Like Mr. Pender, I see no difficulty in drawing up a 
code of professional etiquette. What I said was, that it 
would be impossible to suit everyone, and I am still 
afraid that if this code is to be of any use, a good many 
corns will be trodden on before it is in working order. 

Yours sincerely, W. H. Wriiuramson. 
Dorchester, Sept. 7, 1892. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
Sir, 

I am afraid your correspondent who signs himself “ A 
Parent” in your issue of Sept 3rd either does not under- 
stand, or fails to appreciate, the object of the Council in 
passing the four years scheme and raising the standard of 
the preliminary examination. The object is undoubted- 
ly to lessen the number of veterinary surgeons passing 
out of the schools (relative of course to the number who 
enter) and at the same time to increase the status of those 
veterinary surgeons both in position and education, in 
order that in future the veterinary profession may be in 
no wise inferior to the medical or other professions, and 
by these means to increase the prizes both in number and 
value. Hitherto we have had only tov many cast-offs 
from other professions, where a lad who has not had 
enough about him to pass the examination required of 
him, either preliminary or professional, has been set down 
as “ will do for the veterinary ” but now the Council does 
not intend to “have the veterinary profession left open 
to those who are not up to the standard of the medical 
pre!iminary in general education.”’ 

The “ big, strong, active, handy fellow” who is “10 
book worm ” might have “ done very well as a veterinary 
surgeon”’ some few years back, when many professional 
men were only too fond of being the chosen companions 
of grooms, blacksmiths, and the like, but the man who 
seeks to enter the profession now must be, if not a book 
worm, a man with brains, and have the capability of 
applying them, and the Council has done well not 1? 
negative its endeavours by adopting either of the half 
measures your correspondent suggests. 

It is to be hoped “A Parent’s ” son who wishes to be# 
veterinary surgeon-—unless he develops or cultivates * 
liking for book work—may find a stumbling block in the 
botany, and I might suggest that as he is not afraid © 
take off his coat and a shoe, ard is anxious to obtain 3 cf 
tificate of some kind, that of the Farriers Company ™ 
be a suitable one for him to turn his attention and tale 
to.— Yours, ; “BR” 


Leeds, Sept. 6th, 1892. 
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